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EAST AFRICA 


& bees Report of the all-party Parliamentary dele- 
gation to Kenya has been published as we go 
to press. There can seldom have been a more 
shattering description of the situation in a British 
Colony. An appendix, giving descriptions of Mau 
Mau oath-taking ceremonies, has been separately 
printed and placed in the libraries of the Houses of 
Parliament, being considered unfit for general 
publication. Criticisms of the police, however, are 
published, together with strong censure of the atti- 
tude of a section of the population towards violence 
on the part of the police. We cannot at this stage 
comment fully on this report. The first reaction 
must be one of sympathy for all those involved in 
this terrible tragedy; the second, to ask ourselves 
how far we, by negligence, apathy, ignorance or 
ineptitude have contributed to it: For let us make 
no mistake: Members of Parliament are reporting 
to the body which is finally responsible for the 
state of Kenya, and that body is responsible to us. 
No member of the British electorate can stand 
aside and blame the Mau Mau, the European 
settlers, the Indians, or any other group in Kenya 
with whose conduct he disagrees. This situation 
has been developing for many years, and we have 
all, in one way or another, had a hand in it. The 
character of the Report completely justifies Mr. 
James Griffiths’ early insistence that an all-party 
delegation should go. Two of the Labour mem- 
bers, Mr. James Johnson and Mr. Ronald 
Williams, are members of the Bureau’s Advisory 
Committee. Had they alone put their signatures 
to the demands for a reorganisation of the police, 
for the removal of colour bars, for an African 
franchise and a more radical land policy, the 
Report would have been dismissed in the East 


African press as another piece of Fabian nonsense. 
But the non-Socialists, including Mr. C. J. M. 
Alport, have also signed. This Report cannot be 
set aside. 

We shall also comment later on the statement 
on Uganda made in the House on February 23. 
Here again the recent crisis touches the roots of 
African policy. The Secretary of the Bureau has 
now returned from Tanganyika and will write 
briefly on that territory. In this number Mr. James 
Johnson gives his personal impressions of Central 
Africa following the inauguration of the new 
Federation. We shall continue to do all we can 
to draw attention to the problems of these areas, 
and we urge all Fabians to do the same. 


PROGRESS IN BECHUANALAND 


f Be Gaitskell mission, appointed to investi- 
gate the possibilities of economic development 
in the Western Kalahari, is to be congratulated 
upon issuing a report! which faces both the 
physical and the human problems of development 
in a large area of Bechuanaland. In the absence 
of any evidence of mineral wealth, the mission con- 
fined its attention to cattle ranching, as the only 
other means to economic betterment which seems 
possible. 

The Kalahari is not desert in the same sense as 
the Sahara, and the mission reports that vegetation 
is to be found even in drought years. Their first 
recommendation is that a pilot farm should be 
started at once, to test conditions and to evolve as 
soon as possible a breed of cattle, biased towards 
indigenous stock, best suited to the Kalahari 
environment. Other prerequisites of future develop- 
ment are a water survey along selected routes; the 


1H.M. Stationery Office, 15s., including set of maps. 
S.O. Code Number 88/5103. ae 
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survey and proper demarcation of existing settle- 
ments and the building of new roads. 

The mission, whose chairman was formerly 
managing director of the Sudan Gezira Board, and 
which included an American cattle expert from 
Arizona, Tshekedi Khama and the Chief of the 
Bangwaketse tribe of Bechuanaland, Colonel 
Laurens Van der Post and a European rancher 
from Kenya, reached the unanimous conclusion 
that the development scheme should be based upon 
a full racial partnership, with no segregation of 
areas and the same system of assistance, control, 
and also of taxation for all alike. 

The Government has already put in hand the 
farm survey and the water investigation. Until 
further information is available concerning water 
supplies, the pilot farm will have to wait, although 
the mission clearly regarded this as a matter of 
urgency, and it appears as though such a farm 
would be of use even in present conditions. No 
mention is made of the matter in the official intro- 
duction to the report, but pledges have been given 
in Parliament by Commonwealth Relations Office 
spokesmen that the Government supports the 
principle of full racial partnership in any future 
development. 


SIERRA LEONE DIAMONDS 


ee new agreement between the. diamond 
interests in Sierra Leone and the Colonial 
Government will be welcome so far as it goes. 
There has always been discontent in Sierra Leone at 
the generous terms enjoyed by the Selection Trust 
in their mining operations. We accept the fact that 
diamond mining involves initiative, patience and 
risks, and there are practical difficulties in the way 
of public enterprise in the industry. Controlled 
marketing to maintain price levels also becomes a 
necessity to Government and operators to sustain 
their revenue. But a monopolistic grip by private 
interests on mining operations can become dan- 
gerous to the public interest, and there is sound 
reason for effective public regulation and for the 
industry to yield a substantial income to the 
country. It has happened in Africa that many 
mineral discoveries have been made by govern- 
ment geologists and surveyors, and the private 
interests attracted by these discoveries do not 
deserve just a blank cheque repeated indefinitely. 

As a diamond producer in West Africa, Sierra 
Leone is surpassed only by the Gold Coast. The 
Selection Trust enjoys a monopoly for the explora- 
tion and production of diamonds over almost the 
whole of the territory. It pays no royalties, but 
contributes £7,000 a year for the rental of its 
mining rights and pays in addition the standard 
income tax on its net profits. The recent negotia- 


tions have led to an agreement that the rental shall 
be increased to £10,000, and the company will also 
pay £10,000 a year to the local authorities in the 
principal mining area, and this will be spent on 
social benefits for the mining people and local in- 
habitants. The taxes payable will rise on a sliding 
scale from the present 45 per cent. to the maximum 
of 60 per cent. of the company’s profits (i.e. when 
profits reach £1,750,000). There are other adjust- 
ments including a payment in 1954 of £250,000 as 
tax arrears. The revised agreement will give the 
Government an additional sum of £145,000 in 
1953-54 and about £105,000 in the following year. 

These arrangements are not as fair to the 
Government as some local critics would wish, but 
the Legislative Council will probably accept them 
because of its desire to hold the confidence of 
investors and because of the additional revenue 
they guarantee. But the Selection Trust is a 
wealthy mining enterprise with large interests in 
West Africa including the Gold Coast. Its surplus 
last year was £1,338,000, and of this the two 
Governments received £611,000. The net balance, 
after allowing for reserves, from its operations in 
Sierra Leone was £371,000. In 1951, it employed 
on diamond work 26 Europeans and 2,711 
Africans. 

Several interesting points about the agreement 
should be noticed. Legislation is to be introduced 
to amend the existing methods of controlling illicit 
mining and the prevention of diamond thieving. 
The losses are extraordinarily heavy and involve 
a grave loss of revenue to the Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment. The Government has also undertaken to 
clear up misrepresentation and misunderstanding 
regarding the Company’s operations and to restate 
the Government’s policy of unifified production 
and disposal of the diamonds. The other impor- 
tant mineral in the territory is iron ore and, because 
of existing local discontent, negotiations between 
the private interests and Government are also about 
to be opened. 

The Labour Government laid down a policy for 
mining operations in Colonies, and it would be 
interesting to know how far its principles are being 
observed in Sierra Leone. But mining in poor 
colonial territories presents problems about which 
socialists should discover the answer. How should 
the governments encourage development and min- 
ing enterprise? How can the required capital be 
obtained? How can surplus profits be retained in 
the territory for development and social well-being 
and not dissipated among shareholders over the 
world? What kind of incentives should be offered 
to private enterprise, and what form should co- 
operation with government and local inhabitants 
take? These are questions which require answers 
in other Colonies as well as Sierra Leone. 


Prospects in British Guiana 


by Eirene White, MP 


“THE political crisis in British Guiana has spurred 

the Government into accepting for early imple- 
mentation a larger proportion of the development 
proposals for the Colony than they might otherwise 
have done. Sir Alfred Savage, the Governor, on his 
visit to London made it clear that the official policy 
is to press on with economic development, in the 
hope that by giving the people material evidence of 
official progress the prestige of politicians hostile to 
the present government might be correspondingly 
‘diminished. To be effective, results must be apparent 
before the time comes either to restore the suspended 
constitution or to institute a new one. Hence the 
emphasis on work to be done in the next two years. 


In the House of Commons on February 8, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton stated that schemes to a value of 
some £9 million had been agreed for implementation 
in the next two years. To finance these, further 
grants of £3,125,000 will be made from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds; facilities will be 
provided for extra loans to be raised on the London 
market up to another £34 million and the balance 
will be found from loans and grants already available 
for development but not yet expended. 


The sum of £9 millions is a handsome instalment 
on a five-year programme estimated to cost around 
£15 millions in all. This compares with a total 
expenditure of some £13 millions over five years 
recommended by the mission from the International 
Bank,! which visited British Guiana, at government 
request, early in 1953. Actual expenditure on public 
development in the five years 1949-53 inclusive was 
about £6} millions. 


The Bank mission proposals for 1954 and 1955 
came to a total of almost £6,600,000. While the 
Government is not in any way committed to accepting 
the Bank experts’ views, it would be interesting to 
know on what evidence it considers the Colony capable 
of absorbing so much greater an expenditure in such 
a short time, particularly in the early stages, when 
detailed plans have to be made, staff assembled and 
labour trained. One does not look a government gift 
horse, or even a credit house, in the mouth, but 
political considerations may lead to pressing on with 
schemes on so many grants that proper supérvision 
proves difficult.’ 


British Guiana, as the Bank experts put it, is a 
South American country whose language is English, 
whose favourite sport is cricket, and whose people 
predominantly originate from India and Africa. The 
total population is less than half-a-million people, 


1The Economic Development of British Guiana, 
1953. (Johns Hopkins University Press, $6: O.U.P., 48s.) 
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nearly half of whom are Asiatic in origin and rather 
more than a third African. Virtual elimination of 
malaria since 1945 is leading to a rapid increase in 
population, particularly among the Indians. The 
birth rate is up and the infant mortality rate down, 
both to a marked degree. This factor, in addition to 
politics, has been decisive in the adoption of ambitious 
plans. Pressure on schools and the most inadequate 
housing accommodation is already increasing, while 
twelve to fifteen years hence, additional pressure on 
the labour market will lead to serious trouble unless 
there is expanded employment to meet it. There is 
an 83 per cent. literacy rate, but poor facilities for 
technical education, with a consequent surplus of 
young people on the look out for clerical jobs which 
are not there. 


The rapidly increasing population is confined to 
a narrow coastal strip much of it below sea level and 
protected by elaborate dykes at great expense. The 
soil of the interior is not fertile, but there are possibili- 
ties of much increased beef and timber production, 
if proper surveys are made and communications 
improved. There may also be greater mineral wealth 
than is at present evident. 


But any development of the interior will take time. 
In the short run, both the Bank and Government 
experts agree, emphasis must be put on further 
development near the coast. This will involve costly 
irrigation and drainage schemes, as well as the pro- 
vision of housing and public services for the new 
settlements. The intention is to encourage small 
farmers, rather than the plantation system. About 
£24 million of the development money will go to this 
work and another £3 million to the improvement of 
transport and communications. About £1 million is 
earmarked for agricultural and industrial credits, to 
help the small farmers and business people. 


Although bauxite and rice are important exports, 
the Colony is still heavily dependent on sugar, which 
accounts for 56 per cent. of exports. It is a high- 
cost sugar production area, kept in being by favour- 
able terms of access to the United Kingdom market. 
To develop the hydro-electric possibilities of the 
interior may, prove uneconomiic, at any rate in the 
short run, so that prospects for any large-scale in- 
dustry are slight. The main hope is to improve and 
expand primary production, for which there is clearly 
much scope. 


The allocation of £2 million for housing plus 
another £500,000 from sugar funds ‘to replace the 
antiquated accommodation on the sugar estates 
known as ‘“ranges”’’ is about double the minimum 
amount suggested by the Bank mission and is clearly 
a step to meet the rapidly mounting social discontent. 
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The Bank mission reported that while they found 
a multiplicity of plans for development, there had 
been lack of effective action, largely because execu- 
tion of’ policy was in the hands of officials whose 
stay in the Colony was brief and was punctuated by 
long intervals of home leave. 
bility, they hoped, would provide both greater drive 
and more continuity. In the brief period under the 
new constitution, this hope was not realised. 


. The other major problem is to find men at higher 


and lower technical levels able to carry out the job. 
There is political feeling against paying expatriates 


Ministerial responsi- - 


enough to attract them, and even trained Guianese 


are moving out of the Colony owing to lack of oppor- 
tunity. But without skilled staff, paper plans are 
useless. 


It is to be hoped that in this, as in other respects, 
Dr. Jagan and Mr. Burnham in particular, who have 
great influence in their own communities, will learn 
from the experience in West Africa. If they do, the 
constitution could be restored with confidence at an 
early date. If political opposition remains negative, 
the prospects for progress in British Guiana are poor, 
however much money may be spent. 


Partnership—The Last Chance 


James Johnson M.P., recenty returned form a visit to Central Africa, gives his views 
on how Federation can succeed if both the Africans and Europeans operate it with 
goodwill. 


AFTER frank talks with practically all the leaders 

from Sir Godfrey Huggins and Sir Roy Welensky 
at Government House to Mr. J. L. Savanhu and 
L. C. Mzingeli of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers Union in the Harare native township of 
Salisbury—it is now my view that the federation 
scheme is possible and can be made to work if both 
Sides, in particular the Europeans, pull their weight. 
It is still a question mark, but there is a magnificent 
opportunity now. It has come just in time—another 
five years would have been too late! 


Southern Rhodesia was never really disturbed, but 
Nyasaland is now settled again, and quietly watching 
events. I was not able to get to Lusaka, but their 
Federal Members came down to Salisbury, and I was 
particularly impressed by the new man Mateyo 
Kakumbi. However, I reached Nyasaland and had 
a heart-to-heart talk with a number of Congress 
leaders including Laurence Mapemba, Hartwell 
Solomon and M. J. Mzembe, and visited Blantyre 
and Limbe. There is no denying the fact that the 
Africans are still suspicious, and only tangible results 
now will convince them that federation means more 
than just economic development for the whites. 


This was particularly so in Nyasaland where the 
land question is acute, and I am convinced that only 
Crown purchase of lands now owned but not fully 
utilised by the British African Company and other 
tea concerns will satisfy the growing land hunger. 
There will be trouble once more, as last year at 
Cholo, unless this is carried through. 


In the field of race relations, there is hope, for 
there is a noticeable change on the part of the Euro- 
pean community, who are prepared to give increasing 
recognition of the just aspirations of the African as 
he qualifies for it. To give an example—I emphasised 
to Sir Godfrey Huggins the strong feeling of the 
Labour movement in the United Kingdom regarding 
the non-recognition of trade unions in Southern 


Rhodesia. I was delighted to see that the first act of 
Garfield Todd as the new Prime Minister is to be the 
legalisation of African unions. Mr. Todd, who is a 
New Zealander and mission teacher, is definitely left 
of centre and commands the confidence of all 
‘liberal’ opinion in the Colony, including what 
remains of the old Labour Party. Particularly is this. 
so in Native Affairs, so vital since the daily life of 
the African is controlled by the territorial legislatures. 


I am disturbed at the absence of any liaison 
between the Federal Government and the three 
territorial Governments. Let me quote the retiring 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. L. Powys Jones: ‘ Native 
Policy and race relations in the three territories are 
so important .. . that I hope that some means will be 
found whereby the native policies will be drawn 
together.’ I could not agree more with a man who 
has served the interests of the Africans for four 
decades. I hope the Federal Government leaders take 
note. In the absence of uniformity underlying Native 
policy in the three territories, confusion will be the 
result. A more uniform trade union policy is already 
in sight, to the benefit of Southern Rhodesia. 


In the field of education I saw first-class technical 
and trade schools like Domboshowa, and secondary 
boarding schools like Goromanzi. But still there is. 
not one African doctor in Southern Rhodesia. Only 


a mere trickle of Africans go to Fort Hare University _ 
and similar institutions in the Union, where there is: 


a colour bar. 
The speedy functioning of the new inter-racial 


University at Salisbury, even if it means beginning © 


in huts and prefab. buildings, will mean much to 
Africans as a test of the reality of partnership. Yet 
to some partnership seems as far away as ever it was- 
These people think Huggins, like Smuts, knows better 
than to ‘force the pace.’ But in my view he is very 
astute and has confounded his critics before. Southern 


Rhodesia is fortunate in one respect—it is committed 


to the principle of the Common Voters Roll. But even 
to-day the income qualifications are so high as to 
exclude even African teachers. Fears that further 
attempts may be made to exclude the educated 
African in the next five years must be quickly dis- 
pelled. Voting power must not remain in the hands 
of the European minority for all time. Indeed it will 
not, for there are many Africans becoming wealthy 
‘with good houses and motor-cars. Mr. Savanhu told 
me that, although not 10 per cent. qualified to vote 
bothered to register, this will not happen again. 


The problem in Central Africa is to raise the 
‘standard of the under-privileged which threatens the 
standard of the Whites now dependent on the main- 
tenance of sweated labour. The European worker, 
clouded by prejudice and fear of the infiltration of 
sweated labour into his sphere of occupation, must 
Tecognise that only co-operation between workers, 
irrespective of colour, can further the mutual interests 
of all workers. Some people are still ‘looking south,’ 
and the African is often not allowed to learn a trade 
‘such as plumbing—he holds the bag of tools while 
the white plumber gets on with the-job! There 
needs to be a change of heart, and although the wel- 
fare activities, such as housing, hospital facilities, etc., 
are often very good, any policy which is based on 
the continued subservience of one race to another 
cannot and should not succeed. This will only result 
in the cry of ‘ Africa for the Africans.’ and another 
Mau Mau. Hope lies in the recognition of the material 
needs of the masses, which could be met by liberal 
‘capitalism here and now. Advances in housing, 
wages, education and non-discriminating legislation 
would pay rich dividends and a harvest of goodwill. 


The Huggins-Welensky coalition have an over- 
whelming mandate to govern in the spirit of the White 
Paper as debated at Westminster. They have in- 
herited a priceless legacy in African willingness to 
accept partnership. This must not be squandered. 
The country is big enough and rich enough to exploit, 
and thus extend material benefits to all the peoples 
of all colours. 


Will the European leaders living in a capitalist 
society have enough moral courage to ‘tax’ the 
minority to provide for the majority? Are they pre- 
pared to use more of the surpluses of the mining 
companies of Northern Rhodesia to finance the badly 
needed social services? 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, Sir Roy Welensky and Gar- 
field Todd must shake their colleagues out of some 
smug complacency, for many of them genuinely feel 
there is little or no reason for the Africans to feel 
discontented with their lot. J can assure them after 
talking with Mr. Mzingeli and his fellow Africans in 
Salisbury that there is discontent and frustration. 


To sum up, there is a glorious chance of showing 
to the world that a multi-racial society can succeed 
with a policy of partnership. The leadership is good— 
the rank and file of their parties, in the main, reaction- 
ary—there is the danger that the vested interest 
of the mining and other big corporations may inhibit 
their efforts. I hope bold and imaginative leadership 
will prevail. for the chance will never come again. 


POLICY IN UGANDA 


We give below extracts from the speech of the 
Governor of Uganda at the opening of Legislative. 
Council on February 5th, 1954. 


The Aim: A Modern, African Country 


*, .. The new Council is considerably more repre- 
sentative than the last one. In particular there are 
African members from every part of the country 
except Karamoja, which will have its chance in the 
future. Outside Buganda the African representative 
members are on a district basis, and the majority of 
these have been elected by the District Councils, 
which are the representative bodies of the districts, 
themselves to a large extent elected. For Buganda 
in present circumstances I have thought it right that 
the members should be nominated by myself. The 
same applies to Busoga and Bukedi. This nomina- 
tion is not of my own choice, but has been made 
necessary by the attitude of Councils in those areas. . . 


The Government side of the Council no longer 
consists only of officials. A large part of it, the cross- 
bench, is made up of distinguished persons drawn 
from different walks of life and different parts of 
the country, and, as is right in a Protectorate like 
Uganda, the majority of the members on the cross- 
bench are Africans. . . 


. .. Differences of opinion there must and will be; 
but in the past differences of opinion as to our aim 
and purpose in this Council have been notably absent, 
and I am sure that this will also be the case in the 
future. The Government members just as much as 
the representative members are here to promote the 
advancement of the people of this country; no differ- 
ence of aim divides the Council.... 


First of all it is our purpose to build up the protec- 
torate as a country, a country prosperous enough to 
raise the standards of its people to higher levels, a 
country strong and united enough to hold its own 
with its neighbours. And it is a strong and united 
country which will best assure that there is no change 
in the future in the African character of this Protec- 
torate, to which all of us, not only Africans but also 
others, attach the greatest importance. .. . 


This country, as you all know, is being developed 
as a primarily African country with the other races 
playing their due part and enjoying their fair rights. 
It is the task of all of us in this Council, African 
members and others, and all outside the Council who 
work in Government, local government, the missions, 
the professions and the commercial world, to devote 
ourselves to the advancement of the African in- 
habitants since it is the advancement of the African 
inhabitants which is the measure of this country’s 
progress. And those of us who are not Africans must 
not only devote ourselves to this advancement, but 
must convince African opinion that we are doing so. 
We must not only do what is manifestly right and 
what the interests of the country manifestly demand; 
we must show beyond doubt that we are doing this. 
Africans for their part must accept and believe in 
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THOSE STERLING BALANCES 


by Thomas Balogh 
(Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford) 


HE financial relations of the Colonial Sterling 


- Area have been in the centre of post-war 
controversy. On the one hand a number of 
colonial spokesmen (strangely enough supported 
by some extreme laisser-faire economists) have 
charged Britain with Imperialistic Exploitation, of 
using colonial produce to bolster her own pur- 
chases from the U.S. when the Colonies are not 
permitted to buy in the U.S. The Colonial Office 
on the basis of a memorandum prepared by Dr. I. 
Greaves (who was appointed to carry out this piece 
of research under the Labour Government) comes 
to a much more comforting conclusion, quoted by 
Venture in January. 


In this note I shall endeavour to show— 


(1) that it is not strictly speaking true to say that 
Britain borrowed from the Colonies. 


(2) The cause of the failure of colonial econemic 
policy (which can hardly be disputed) was the 
complete lack of intelligent management of the 
Sterling Area which resulted in a vast—and 
largely misdirected—capital export to the Inde- 
pendent Sterling Area (the Dominions). 


(3) While the primary production of the Overseas 
Sterling Area in a period of rising primary prices 
in the world market was not raised much above 
pre-war—and such increase as there was was 
largely concentrated in the Colonies—there was 
a vast expansion of secondary industry. The pro- 
fessions of belief in intelligent planning of the 
Labour Governments were completely belied by 
this strange policy. 

(4) To some extent this was due to the manner in 
which bulk purchase agreements were managed, 
of trying to squeeze good prices rather than 
encourage long-term expansion. The abandon- 
ment of bulk purchase at the moment when 
world prices started to fall must obviously incur 
the distrust, wrath and hatred of the overseas 
farmer who has no voice in the British Parlia- 
ment and is not even protected by deficiency 
payments. 


Much the most important cause of the discom- 
fiture of the Colonies (and incidentally of the 
Sterling Area including U.K.) was the absence 
of any coherent policy, indeed the failure even 
to evolve machinery which could devise and 
implement such a policy. Consequently the 
economic affairs of the Commonwealth were 
managed in a hand-to-mouth fashion and the 


(5) 


Colonies had to pay the price. No doubt the 
accumulation of reserves under the existing con- 
ditions was preferable to the alternative—wild 
inflation and profiteering by middle men. The 
fact that the increase in purchasing power of the 
Colonial Sterling Area could not be used con- 
structively after six years of Labour rule shows. 
the extent of the failure of the Party to evolve, 
and insist on the execution of, an intelligent 
Socialist policy. The Colonies became the happy 
hunting ground of extreme laisser-faire econo- 
mists during the Labour administration and have 
remained so ever since. We are now paying the 
price in Kenya, British Guiana, West Africa and 
elsewhere. 


(1) Balance of Payments 


The facts are not under dispute. The Independent 
Sterling Area has incurred a trade deficit of some 
£1,850m. in the post-war period up to July, 1952, the 
Dependent Area has earned a surplus of some £225m. 
Particularly distressing is the history of the closing 
period (1950—first half of 1952): the independent 
countries showed a deficit of £833m. while the 
Colonies had a surplus of £362m. The United King- ~ 
dom itself had a surplus of £1,442m. with the 
Sterling Area and a deficit of £2,438m. with the 
rest of the world in the period as a whole, a net 
deficit of less than £1,000m.—and one of £220m. in 
the last two and a half years of it. This is very much 
less than the total British military and political 
expenditure abroad. Moreover, the U.K. received 
some £1,908m. worth of loans (U.S. and Canadian) 
and grants in the same period (the rest of the deficit 
was covered by E.P.U. credits, and the loss of gold). 
Thus the help received by the U.K. was far in excess 
of its own deficit and contributed to meeting the 
deficiency of the Dominions. 

It is thus not true to say that the U.K. used 
colonial funds to pay for its own overall deficit 
though it earned dollars in its trade with the 
Colonies. What is true is that the Colonies did 
contribute to the financing of the deficit of the over- 
seas Dominions. In so far as the deficit incurred 
by the rich Dominions, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand was far in excess of the deficit of the 
poor Asian Dominions it is true to say that an unjust, 
eon transfer of capital was permitted to take 
place. 


(2) Colonial Sterling Balances 


The increase of colonial Sterling Balances at some 
£600m. since the end of the war overstates the extent 


to which colonial exports were used to finance the 
deficit of the rest of the Sterling Area. The excess 
in the current balance of payments of the Colonies 
(excluding grants by the U.K.) was only about £150m. 
in the post-war period up to July, 1952. The differ- 
ence is accounted by capital exports, development and 
welfare grants, etc. which increase the funds at the 
disposal of the Colonies as much as an export surplus. 
But the fact is serious enough that in a period when 
the much richer and more developed territories of 
the Commonwealth (excluding Asian Dominions) 
absorbed more than £1,200m. the colonies exported 
capital instead of receiving it. This policy was 
suicidal from the point of view of Britain as a 
large part of the capital exported to the Dominions 
was invested in secondary industries directly com- 
petitive with Britain while primary production hardly 
expanded. The freedom of capital movements in the 
Sterling Area accepted by the Labour Governments 
under the advice from the Bank of England and the 
Treasury was abused. Thus the coherence of the 
Sterling Area was not merely not buttressed: its 
relative competitive position deteriorated and the 
dependence on the Dollar Area was not adequately 
reduced. 


(3) Sterling Supplies 


After the war the Labour Government was at first 
very successful in its drive for economic independ- 
ence. During the war supplies had to be obtained 
mainly from the U.S. Up to 60 per cent. of total 
imports came from North America in 1943 against 
29 per cent. in 1938. Readjustment, moreover, was 
not easy. Other areas were devastated or themselves 
engaged in reconstruction. Non-dollar supplies 
remained scarce. Nevertheless the efforts to decrease 
dollar dependence were at first successful. Supplies 
from North America were reduced to 19.6 per cent. 
by 1948. 

As time went on, the sense of urgency about limit- 
ing dollar-dependence seems to have diminished. 
Supplies from the U.S. tended to increase, and since 
1948 efforts to expand Sterling Area supplies were 
unsuccessful. Even in value the latter were hardly 
above their pre-war importance. In total volume 
their rise was eight per cent. up to the period of the 
Korean War.! 

This overall picture hides a successful effort in the 
dependent territories offset by a failure in the in- 
-dependent areas. Only in tobacco and non-ferrous 
metals was there a significant advance, but even that 
was insufficient to cover the expansion of needs due 
to fuller employment and the inczease in the relative 
importance of metal industries. In wheat and cotton 
sterling area supplies diminished. 

A comparison of dollar and sterling prices shows 
at least one important cause of the failure: in wheat, 
’ fats and oils, meat and tea, the British obtained sup- 
plies at prices below those ruling in the U.S. In all 
these commodities Britain operated bulk-purchase 
agreements.?2 On the other hand, the progressive 
discontinuation of bulk purchase in sugar and base 
metals, as well as wool, increased import prices up to 
1951. There is no indication that the preference for 


non-dollar supplies has forced the price for British 
imports, in general, substantially above the relative 
American level. Only in corn (maize), animal feed- 
ing stuffs, sugar, cotton and wool, was there a sub- 
stantial difference in price in favour of U.S. and, 
before devaluation, in soft woods and newsprint.? 

These disparities in British import prices relative 
to the world market prices suggest that there was no 
co-ordination between the various Departments 
responsible for imports. On the whole, the long run 
need to obtain increasing supplies was in many 
instances sacrificed to the short run advantage of 
securing good prices.* 

Had these relatively low prices been secured 
through long enough contracts to vouchsafe security 
for the producer the procedure might not have been 
objectionable. This was in general not the case. The 
contracts, even if concluded for a term of years, per- 
mitted frequent revision. In the event this was 
favourable to the producer, because prices rose almost 
throughout the post-war period. The same effect 
could have been secured, however, without sacrificing 
security by tying bulk purchase prices to British 
export prices. Though this procedure was adopted 
in the case of the contract with New Zealand it was 
not generally used. In other cases bulk contracts, 
which could have been, were not concluded (e.g. 
Australian wheat). The traders mainly responsible 
for British policy were obsessed by the risk of an 
imminent decline in prices. They proved wrong until 
1952, and the failure to expand supplies shows that 
insufficient incentive in terms of income or security 
was given and insufficient capital made available for 
this purpose. 

The damaging fact is that it was only the Colonies 
which made a net contribution to the solution of the 
post-war balance of payments crisis, and that, though 
capable of rapid development, investment in them 
was deficient. Had the vast amounts in fact exported 
from Britain been applied to opening up of new 
supplies, the outlook for the Sterling Area might be 
already different. It is the haphazard development 
of the independent areas, much more than the famine 
in Asia, which caused the sharp deterioration of the 
balance of trade and payments. It was the imports 
from America of machinery, chemicals, steel-products 
and cotton goods which rose most embarrassingly. 
The U.K. was, apparently, unable to keep pace with 
requirements—there was little or. no co-ordination 
between the policy in regard to capital exports or the 
use of Sterling balances and the planning of the 
increase in productive capacities in Britain. 

Conversely there was no general attempt to antici- 
pate the adverse trend of the prices of primary pro- 
ducts and stimulate, even at some sacrifice, a really 
significant expansion of production in the Overseas 
Sterling Area, and especially in the Colonies. The 
present slump will also be permitted to reduce out- 
put. The relatively favourable periods between crises 
were largely wasted in decontrol. In the absence of 
a coherent plan for the Sterling Area as a whole to 
increase interdependence by the selective expansion of 
the most efficient industries, Britain will have no 
alternative to restricting the availability of sterling to 
limit the drain on herself.* This is bound to reduce the 
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rate of progress and result in a less than full utilisa- 
tion of available resources. 

In consequence of these failures the lopsidedness 
of manufacturing expansion since 1938—mainly con- 
centrated in the U.S.—is matched by an equal lop- 
sidedness of agricultural production. : 


TABLE I 
WORLD FARM AND FOOD PRODUCTION 
IN 1951-52 
(1934-38 = 100) 

Total Per 

Farm Food Capita 

Pro- Pro- Popu- Food 

duction duction lation Output 
North America 141 144 121 119 
Latin America te 115 116 136 85 
Europe (ex U.S.S.R.)... 101 100 111 90 
Near East ee ae 124 123 121 102 
Far East 101 100 113 86 
Africa ... 122 118 120 98 
Oceania 111 110 124 89 
World (ex U.S.S.R.) 111 111 113 98 


Based on data in “The State of Food and Agriculture: 

Review and Outlook, 1952,” prepared by the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, October, 
1952. 


Even more deathly is the position in respect to 
breadgrains. 


TABLE II 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF BREADGRAIN 
(In Thousands of Short Tons) 


1935-39 1952 

North America 34,090 61,090 
Europe ‘ 69,420 68,540 
U.S.S.R. 61,980 61,430 
Asia 45,360 49,300 
Africa ane 4,320 5,220 
South America 8,735 11,650 
Oceania 5,310 5,100 
World total ... 229,215 262,330 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture report 
on “World Food Situation 1953,” released in 
February, 1953. 


The Tory policy of decontrol and the abolition of 
bulk-purchase contracts makes it impossible to 
neutralise the depressing effect of U.S. surplusses 
on sterling prices and supplies. Thus the drive 
towards economic independence is jeopardised and 
the coherence of the Sterling Area endangered at the 
first opportunity in which Britain’s bargaining power 
is really strong and statesmanship and a sense of 
responsibility and willingness to sacrifice towards the 
Colonies could be demonstrated. 

The notion that Britain is willing to conclude bulk 
purchasing agreements in periods of rising prices only, 
and only below the world market levels, must react 


in_the most damaging way on her moral leadership. 
When African peasants see the very different treat- 
ment meted out to British farmers they will draw the 
obvious conclusions. It is, to say the least, startling 
that the Labour Party has not condemned the Tory 
policy in stronger terms and, at the same time 
explained to its own followers that, if they did not 
want to incur the charge of imperialist exploitation 
of the Colonies, they must make sacrifice in a period 
of falling prices by maintaining bulk buying just as 
in the case of British farming. 

The restoration and buttressing of the Ministry of 
Food powers of bulk purchase and the introduction 
of control over all capital export to ensure its best 
utilisation are essential minimum conditions of 
Socialist planning for the Commonwealth. 


(4) Marketing Boards and Currency Reserves 


Among the Colonial Sterling Funds held in London 
those of the various Marketing Boards represent a - 
minor proportion (12 per cent.).6 Unlike other . 
reserves those of Boards (which were incidentally 
inherited by Labour from the wartime Coalition) 
have come under the bitter attack of the extreme 
laisser-faire experts.’ It has been suggested that by 
underpaying the peasant the expansion of production 


was inhibited and the colonial territories were 
exploited. Three things need be said in this 
respect: — 


(1) The Marketing Boards in so far as they gave 
(annually) fixed prices to the peasant, eliminated 
seasonal fluctuations, and thus the main cause of the 
gross victimisation of the peasant by the middleman. 
In the period 1901-51 market fluctuations in the price 
of cocoa, for instance, each year amounted on the 
average to 35.1 per cent. (exclusive war years). 
Since the war these seasonal fluctuations rose to 
43.6 per cent. The yearly average seasonal fluctuation 
amounted to 28 per cent. in the case of all commodi- 
ties investigated. The uncertainty and lack of know- 
ledge created enabled middlemen to charge far higher 
purchasing margins. This shows the importance and 
beneficence of Marketing Boards to poor peasants. 


(2) The main charge against the policy of the 
British Ministry of Food is not that it kept prices low 
but that it did not even give long-term security (cf. 
above). 


(3) Prices had to be kept low because the lack of 
adequate planning and the constricting bottlenecks 
created would otherwise have prevented the peasant 
from benefiting from the higher price. . The bottle- 
necks in transport, port-facilities, etc., constricted the 
volume of Colonial imports. . Thus the release of 
purchasing power would have led to inflation, and 
neither to increase output of specialised export 
supplies (because of the rise of the competitive food 
prices) nor to an increase in the real income of the 
peasant (but rather to a rise of the profit margins of 
importers). 

It is this failure of planning, of co-ordination and 
of effective control which is the real charge against 
the colonial administration since the war. The. 
Colonial Office argues®: ‘the Colonies have good | 


reason for’ satisfaction in their present sterling 
reserves. They have been able, during the few excep- 
tional years of favourable terms of trade, to increase 
their reserves against a future recession, while they 
increased their consumption, expanded their physical 
assets and carried out general plans of economic and 
social improvement with the help of outside capital, 
most of which came from the United Kingdom... . 
Raw material prices have now declined, and with 
certain exceptions the terms of trade have become less 
favourable. If these trends continue, the accumu- 
lated savings of the Colonies will be of great value 
in enabling them to face the future with confidence. . .’ 

It wouid obviously have been far better for the 
Colonies if they could have used the favourable years 
for an intensive investment programme (especially as 
the real value of these reserves have declined). They 
could have increased their productivity and diversified 
their economy. The contrast between the Dominion 
and colonial investment policies is glaring. The story 
of the spoiled groundnut crops in Nigeria, of the con- 
gestion in the harbours of East and West Africa, tells 
a similar tale. ; 

The laisser-faire economists, however, as usual, are 
barking up the wrong tree: the ‘freedom’ of com- 
modity markets would have lead not to a balanced 
increase in productive investment but to a glorious 
speculation by middlemen. The fact that Colonial 
Governments and Boards were forced to keep such 
large liquid reserves in Britain shows the extent of 
the utter failure of Socialist Planning.'° 


(5) Colonial Office and Planning 


It is quite obvious that the Colonial Office, even 
under Labour administration, was the happy hunting 
ground of laisser faire and no machinery for plan- 
ning even was elaborated. In the Colonies from the 
West Indies to Malaya, from West Africa to Tangan- 
yika and at the centre, in London, economic intelli- 
gence and policy was entrusted to well-meaning but 
completely inexpert administrators and, more, rather 
than less, extreme representatives of the ultra liberal 
school of economists. We have had one investigation 
after another entrusted to similar experts with results 
which could be anticipated. The ambitious schemes 
of education launched for colonial civil servants were 
equally of doubtful value: the beneficiaries tended to 
be indoctrinated in views diametrically opposed to 
Labour principies. The Labour Government suffered 
the denigration of its well-conceived if ill-executed 
investment schemes.1! The ‘normal channels’ of 
trade. remained very often dominant in policy deci- 
sions. 

Unfortunately there is no reason to suppose that 
the Labour Party has even begun to. discover the 
complexity of the problem of Commonwealth invest- 

ment planning and co-ordination. Well-meant pledges 
' are given of assistance to the Colonies through capital 
exports and better terms of trade. It is not disclosed 
how this additional burden is to be financed. Nor 
is it realised that if Britain is to export capital she 
would have to cut her own home investment (or im- 
pose larger cuts on the defence budget and/or con- 
sumption). If we cannot rely on the Colonies 


remaining in the Sterling Area (i.e. if we cannot rely 
on their continuing of their own free will to dis- 
criminate against dollar imports from Japan) we had 
better restrict our investments to Britain to buttress - 
our competitive power and hope to benefit the 
Colonies through lower export prices. If, however, 
we are to export capital we must try to establish 
machinery able to select and train personnel required 
to evolve an overall investment policy for the Sterling 
Area, and see to it that unregulated export or flight 
of capital does not frustrate our plans. On the other 
hand we cannot hope for the co-operation of the 
Overseas peasant if we are not prepared (even at the 
cost of higher food prices) to buttress his purchasing 
power and give him security through long-term bulk 
purchase contracts. An intensive new research and 
propaganda effort is required if the next Labour 
Government is to avoid the mistakes of the past. 


1E.C.A., The Sterling Area, p. 107. 
2 Cf: E.C.E., Survey for 1950. 


3Cf. E.C.A., The Sterling Area, Appendix Table A, 
p. 663. 


4Cf. E.C.E., Survey of Europe. 


5 This is the sound core of the rather aburd contention 
of The Economist (Living with the Dollar) that the 
Dominions were responsible for the absorption of the 
whole of U.S. Aid. 


6 Colonial No. 298, p. 2, section 4. 


7E.g., Prof. Paish and Mr. P. T. Bauer in various 
journals and newspapers: The Times, West Africa, and 
The Economic Journal. 

8U.N. Stability in the Export Markets of Under- 
developed countries. New York, 1952. 


®° Colonial No. 298. 


10 The system of fixed reserves, of course, is utterly 
rigid and wasteful from the point of view of the 
Colonies: there can be no doubt that it is a relic of out- 
dated monetary arrangements which the Colonies cannot 
change. Dr. Greaves’ conclusion that ‘the alternative 
to being an overseas part of the London money market 
is that each colonial territory finds its capital market in 
its own borders and its own capital resources’ is wholly 
spurious: the question is whether the reserve should be 
100 per cent. or less. There is no reason to suppose that 
(if the stability of prices could be safeguarded by bulk- 
sale contracts) a smaller reserve would not suffice and the 
difference could then be used to intensify investment. On 
the basis of these sentiments none of the new Dominion 
Central Banks would have ever come into existence. 


14 The sneer of Dr. I. Greaves’ Report (commissioned 
under a Labour Government) is typical of this approach: 
capital sums exceeding the pre-1914 gold reserve of 
the Bank of England have been lost in the pursuit of 
unprecedented products from tropical desert swamp and 
jungle.’ She ought to know that the pre-1914 reserve 
of the Bank was a fraction of the British short-term 
international loan fund, hence quite irrelevant to any 
post-war comparison (apart from the change in the price 
level). And are groundnuts or sorghum unprecedented 
crops? Prof. Frankel’s official report on the groundnut 
scheme (reprinted in The Economic Impact on Under- 
developed Societies. Oxford, 1953) shows equal helpful 
sympathy with the endeavours of the Labour Adminis- 
tration. Constructive criticism is a necessity. But this 
type of unfair and thoughtless attack leads nowhere. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


the good faith of the rest of us and must not be mis- 
led, as I am sure that none of you would be misled, 
by slanderous misrepresentations designed to make 
people believe that the purpose of this Government 
and of those who support it is anything else but the 
advancement of the African inhabitants. ... 
Remember also that the process of African 
advancement cannot go forward without people other 
than Africans—people who come here as mission- 
aries or in Government, as administrators, doctors, 
teachers, professional men, all of whom are necessary 
for the training of Africans to perform the skilled 
tasks without which the complex machinery of a 
modern state cannot go forward. Equally necessary 
are those, whether Asian or European, who sustain 
the commercial life of the country, for without this 
and the wealth which it produces the progress of the 
Africans, which we all wish to see, cannot go forward 
effectively. We must rely, therefore, and must go on 
relying on the harmonious working together of people 
of all kinds playing the part which they are fitted 
to play, with Africans themselves playing a con- 
stantly increasing part, as they are doing... .’ 


The Problem of Industrialisation 


‘This country will remain indefinitely a country 
of peasant farmers and cattle keepers, and agricul- 
ture must continue to be our principal source of 
wealth. Industry and mining compared with agricul- 
ture can only be on a relatively small scale and people 
need have no fears of large industrial areas springing 
up. But, within reasonable limits, industry and 
mining must be developed, to reduce our dependence 
on cotton and coffee and to increase our national 
income for the benefit of the people of the country. 
By industrial development also, and by this means 
alone, Africans can acquire the necessary training and 
experience to enable them to play an ever-increasing 
part in this same field. For this development outside 
capital must have its proper reward and proper 
security of tenure. 

When the problem is looked at in this way no one 
will argue that industrial development is a bad thing; 
but the people of this country have every right to 
demand that certain conditions should be fulfilled. 

First of all industrial and mining development must 
not threaten the land rights of the African people. Land 
alienation has been strictly controlled in this country 
and outside townships less than 500 square miles have 
been sold or leased to non-Africans over the last fifty 
years out of a total area of 80,000 square miles for the 
whole Protectorate. The amount of land needed for 
industrial and mining development will be very small 
indeed. The Protectorate Government, in close consulta- 
tion with the Native Governments and District Councils, 
will continue to make sure that the land rights of the 
people are fully protected. We are indeed actively con- 
sidering means by which the sense of security of the 


people with regard to their land may be further 
strengthened. 

Secondly, excessive immigration must not threaten the 
character of the people. Immigration is strictly con- 
trolled under the law and no person may come to live 
in the country if his entry would prejudice the interests 
of the existing inhabitants. The Immigration Control 
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Board which administers the Jaw has African representa- 
tion on it and takes its protective duties most seriousty. 
The numbers of immigrants likely to enter the country 
for industrial development and mining are in any case 
small. 

Thirdly, there must be no colour bar or anything like 
it in industry. I repeat what I have said publicly before, 
that this evil thing will never be permitted in this country. 
At present there is not the slightest sign of an industrial 
colour bar in the Protectorate; but should there ever be 
such a sign I have no doubt that this Council would 
immediately pass legislation prohibiting an industrial 
colour bar. Large employers of labour coming to this 
country have.shown themselves absolutely opposed to a 
colour bar, and I am sure that there need be no fear on 
this account. 

Fourthly, Africans must be trained for skilled work 
and increasingly responsible positions in industry and 
mining. The technical education programme will be 
developed to cover this, and industries establishing them- 
selves here have shown full understanding of the need 
for this training and would always prefer to employ local 
as opposed to overseas staff to the full extent possible... . 

Fifthly, there must be adequate conditions of employ- 
ment and proper provisions for housing for those em- 
ployed. Industries have shown thems<!ves fully alive 
to these needs, and it is the duty of Government through 
the Labour Department to see that proper conditions 
are provided. 

Sixthly, there must wherever possible be local partici- 
pation in the financing of industrial development. Both 
the Government and the Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion are anxious where this can be arranged to see such 
participation in projects in which the Corporation is 
concerned. They are particularly anxious to encourage 
participation by Africans, whether by individuals or, if 
suitable arrangements can be made, by African local 
authorities. As an example, all the partners in Kilembe 
have indicated their willingness to see such a develop- 
ment in the case of this mine. 

Seventhly, industrial and mining development must not 
in any way endanger the political development of this 
country as a primarily African state. Let those who have 
fears on this score look at politically more advanced 
countries such as Ceylon and the Gold Coast which have 
actively encouraged industrial development by outside 
capital, seeing it as absolutely essential tg the progress 
of their countries and peoples... .’ 


Buganda 


‘I cannot let this occasion pass without addressing 
some words to the Baganda, who have been con- 
tinuously in my thoughts during the past few weeks, 
and without referring to the very grave event of two 
months ago when Her Majesty’s Government was 
obliged to withdraw recognition from Kabaka 
Mutesa II. The reasons why this action was necessary 
have been fully explained. .. . I fully sympathise with 
the: Baganda in the great sorrow which they have felt. 
I much regret that there have been distortions and 
misrepresentations since of the Government’s actions 
and intentions... . 

I want all the Baganda to understand that what I 
have said ... applies fully to them as to the rest of 
the Protectorate. The events of two months ago will 
in no way deflect us from our aim and purpose of 
promoting African advancement by all possible 
means. No one need fear that we shall be deterred | 
from this aim... .’ 


Guide to Books 


South Africa in a Changing World 


By Dr. Edgar H. Brookes. (Oxford University 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


HE importance of this collection of public 

lectures, delivered last spring at the University 
of Natal, lies in the challenging way in which Dr. 
Brookes places in a wider setting the familiar troubles 
of South Africa. It is illuminating and, for the self- 
righteous perhaps a little chastening, to be called upon 
to view the South African scene as part of the wider 
panorama of the Western world. Dr. Brookes, who 
for many years represented African interests in the 
Senate and who was a close associate of the late Jan 
Hofmeyr, asks both his audience and subsequent 
readers to cease thinking of South Africa in isolation, 
aS we are prone to do. One of the difficulties of 
arguing with a South African is often his conviction 
that the problems of his country are unique and can- 
not be appreciated, still less understood, by anyone 
who has not lived a lifetime in the country. 


Quietly but relentlessly, Dr. Brookes points out 
that South Africa, with others, is the heir to the tradi- 
tions of Greece and Rome, of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Denial of this heritage will bring catastrophe, 
as surely as it would have done under a Nazi victory 
in Europe. By historical analogy and contemporary 
allusion, he places in perspective in time and space 
the unreasoning horror of ‘the black flood,’ which 
‘sets so many South Africans on the path to destruc- 
tion. Man at all times and in all places has had to 
face the possibility that ‘his world’ might be over- 
whelmed. To meet this by ‘ exalting colour conscious- 
ness and the desire for race preservation to the dignity 
ef a religion,’ so that ‘to many belief in the colour 
bar is more important than belief in God,’ is to bring 
to ruin for all races the one element which shall 
surely survive, human personality itself. 


The sympathy which Dr. Brookes shows for the 
young South African in his dilemma makes this book 
particularly valuable for those who form their judg- 
ments from without. He calls on him to face his 
fears and to analyse his prejudices. ‘Phrases are too 
often a substitute for thought. In South Africa we 
go further and tend to attribute magical powers to 
them. For to repeat ‘apartheid, apartheid, apar- 
theid, and take no effective steps to provide the land 
for a separate African state, or the alternative labour 
to replace Africans now working in European areas, 


is simply government by incarnation.’ He points out. 


the fallacy of supposing that South Africa will be 
granted time for ‘a two-hundred-year plan’ and lists 
with embarrassing conclusiveness the mutually con- 
tradictory principles adduced by those who cannot 
face facts as they are. 

As an apostle of a courageous and humane Chris- 
tianity in a stricken land, Dr. Brookes deserves to be 
Tead. One can only hope that his book reaches 
students in universities other than Natal and that 
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when it does, it will be subjected to honest discussion. 
Eirene White, M.P. 


Waging Peace 
By Richard Acland, M.P., Fenner Brockway, 
M.P., and Leslie Hale, M.P. Price 6d. (No 
publishers given.) 


The urgent need for fighting poverty in the under- 
developed areas of the-world is argued here, once 
again, with considerable force and passion. Who of 
use could disagree with this aim, or fail to appreciate 
the fervour of these champions of a great cause? 
No socialist is worthy of the name, whose concern 
for the less fortunate stops at his own national 
frontiers. Sooner or later—and it had better be 
sooner—we will have to accept the challenge and do 
much, much more to spread the world’s wealth than 
we even dream of at present. 


But what is always a pity in this sort of appeal, 
is if it is tied up with a chain of argumentation that 
must immediately antagonise many people who are 
otherwise entirely at one with the main thesis. In 
this case, the argument brings in a galaxy of con- 
troversial statements about Russian and American 
foreign policy, leading to the conclusion that we 
should now stop rearming. If the Party’s statements 
on foreign policy, which have been accepted by huge 
majorities at successive Labour Party conferences, 
have any validity at all, then most of us must be in 
strong disagreement with many of the authors’ views. 
And this disagreement completely confuses the issue. 
What is more, it is an irrelevancy. Because the fact 
is, that whatever we spend or do not spend on arma- 
ments, we could still afford to spend very much more 
on overseas development than we are doing, if we 
were prepared to accept each year a smaller rise in 
our standard of living than we now enjoy. 


It is quite wrong to put armaments and aid to un- 
developed territories as the two alternatives, one of 
which must be sacrificed, for there is this other third 
alternative immediately at hand—that is, to take the 
overseas aid out of our own rising personal consump- 
tion. I have not the space to prove here, statistically, 
to what extent this could be done, or to give other 
than the crudest figures. Let it only be said that 
consumers’ expenditure in Britain has been increasing 
by an average of £470 millions a year since 1946. If 
this rise in our statidard of living were cut by half, 
we would still be improving our own standard, but 
could also give something like ten times as much for 
overseas development as we give to-day. 


Why cannot the problem be looked at in this way, 
instead of confusing it with dubious statements about 
Russia’s and America’s intentions? If it could, there 
would be firm ground for immediately launching a 
big appeal to the socialist sentiments of the Labour 
Party—an appeal which might really prove successful. 
As it is, this pamphlet may stir pockets of opinion 
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here and there, but it has no hope of doing more, 
because it will founder on the inevitable clash of 
views about foreign policy. 


There are other points in this document which 
demand much clearer thinking than they are given. 
The very difficult problem of the societies of mixed 
races in East and Central Africa is glossed over with 
a few generalities about the need for racial minorities 
not to aim at positions of permanent superiority. 
Of course there is this need, but just to assert it is 
no more useful than to tell the Great Powers that 
none of them should aim at superiority either. This 
kind of pious exhortation solves no problems. Another 
obscurity lies in the assertion that British capital 
should stop drawing dividends out of plantations and 
mines overseas. But if there are to be no dividends, 
why should foreign capital invest in these countries? 
Is the suggestion that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
millions of pounds should be given free? Would 
that be a good thing for colonial peoples—for their 
sense of independence, responsibility and self-respect? 
I doubt very much if it is what they themselves 
would want. Perhaps what the authors really mean 
is that the money given should be public money 
rather than private, repaid at low rate of interest? 
This is a very important point, and the authors owe 
it to us to make it clear in their next publication. 


Rita Hinden. 


Far Eastern Agent—or the Diary of an Eastern 
Nobody. 
By Donald Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

Mr. Moore’s book is a clear-cut picture of everyday 
life and people in the Far East—and more particu- 
larly in Malaya and Singapore. He seldom allows 
his sympathetic personality to obtrude between his 
subject and his readers, and he has also chosen his 
incidents so expertly that a single diary entry is 
enough to conjure up immediately for us a whole 
character or atmosphere—sometimes both. 

In his final pages the author briefly and lucidly 
expounds his solution of the problems of Malaya and 
Singapore, namely, that self-government can only be 
achieved after democratic socialism has been estab- 
lished through an internal economic revolution. This 
may take as long as fifty years. It is the merit of the 
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major part of Mr. Moore’s book that he has made 
his point of view convincing in such a delightfully 


readable manner. 
Alan Blyth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Gold Coast 


Dear Sir,—I have read through the last issue of 
Venture with great interest and hope that you will 
forgive me if I comment on the excellent article on 
pages 2 and 3 of that issue devoted to the Gold Coast. 

Let me admit at once that the sketch of the growth 
of constitution in the Gold Coast in two pages wanted 
some doing! I wish, however, that the writer had 
referred to the Watson Report issued in 1948. Some- 
time after its issue I met Dr. Danquah and on asking 
him what he thought of that report (since he was 
mentioned in it) was given the reply that it was. 
“epoch making.’ Whether that was so or not, the 
Coussey Committee was set up to consider, as terms. 
of reference, para. 122 of that Report. 

Yours faithfully, 


Brighton. Andrew Dalgleish. 


(Mr. Dalgleish is quite right. We apologise for a. 
serious omission made in an attempt at undue com- 
pression. The political effect of the very radical. 


report of the Watson Commission was tremendous. 
The appointment of the Commission followed the 
riots of 1948.—Ep.] 
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Speakers: 
Rt. Hon. ARTHUR BOTTOMLEY, MP. 
JAMES JOHNSON, M.P. 
RONALD WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Chairman: LORD FARINGDON. 
March 10th at 7.30 p.m. 
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